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cope with his problems. By free association and dream interpre-
tation the analyst comes to understand his patient's conflicts.
When the patient is brought to the point in his treatment where
he can accept the analyst's interpretation of his difficulties, he is
on the way to recovery.
Alfred Adler and the Inferiority Complex
An early disciple of Freud broke away and set up a rival school
called "individual psychology.5' ALFRED ADLER disagrees with
Freud's emphasis on sex and his distinction between the conscious
and unconscious. For Adler the basic urge is a striving for
superiority. When this is thwarted, as frequently happens,, the
person feels inferior and an "inferiority complex" results. He
then attempts to compensate for this inferiority by asserting him-
self in other ways. If this compensation activity gains recognition,
the inferiority feeling may be removed. If the compensation is
ill-advised and anti-social, it constitutes neurosis. Not sex repres-
sions, but thwarted self-assertion, says Adler, causes neurotic dis-
orders.
To treat neurosis according to "individual psychology/3 one
must discover the "style of life" or role which the patient adopted
early in childhood, chiefly as a result of his position in the fam-
ily. All this is duly explained to the patient, so that he under-
stands his inferiority complex and the failure of his compensatory
efforts. He then is guided toward goals more socially acceptable
and more within his capacity for achievement.
The Analytical Psychology of Curl Jung
Another early psychoanalyst who parted company with
Freud is CARL G. JUNG. In Zurich he set up a school of "analytir
ca^ psychology." Jung believes that the libido is energy which
may take many forms. In the child it appears as hunger; later
it becomes self-assertion or sex desire. For Jung the unconscious
is not, as Freud believed, entirely unmoral and animal. It also